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©HE DEGOI^ArFOI^ AND FU^NISHE^. 



METAL WALLS AND CEILINGS. 




HE great value of metal walls 
and ceilings, in the decora- 
tion of public as well as 
private buildings, is being 
fully appreciated by archi- 
tects and decorators every- 
where. Compared with plas- 
ter and wood, the advantage 
of the metal surface will be 
readily admitted. Metal will 
not warp, or break off, while 
its fire-proof and sanitary 
qualities give it a peculiar value, particularly in the decoration 
of hospitals, schools, churches, etc. Halls- and apartments de- 



As will be seen, the ceiling is artistically arranged in panel 
effects, with fine mouldings surrounding the panels. The frieze 
that runs along the beams and walls, together with the corru- 
gated cove, presents an ensemble of beauty that has given 
great satisfaction to both the architect and the members of the 
club referred to. 

This is only one of hundreds of buildings that have been 
similarly decorated by Mr. Northrop, whose business is growing 
with great rapidity. Every decorator of importance has samples 
of this beautiful method of interior ornamentation, and decora- 
tors can rely upon prompt and artistic co-operation on the part 
of the manufacturer in carrying out their ideas. It need hardly 
be mentioned that the metal plates after being embossed, can 
be decorated in any tint of color required, and wonderful effects 
have been produced by the use of lacquer tints, which, applied 
to the fine modeling on the plates, produces most artistic and 
charming effects. 




METAL CEILING DECORATION IN THE GERMANIA CLUB,"_BROOKLTN, EXECUTED BY H. NORTHROP. 



corated with this noble material possess an architectural finish 
and dignity of outline, such as can hardly be equaled in the 
various plastic materials employed for the purpose. 

The metal is, of course, laid upon the wall and ceilings in 
sheets of a uniform size that are easily handled. Each sheet is 
embossed with a portion of the chosen design in low or bold 
relief, and the joints, which are usually fastened to furring strips 
behind the metal, are absolutely concealed by the various mould- 
ings employed to run along the line of jointure, or by the em- 
bossing on the edge of the sheet itself, which is made to overlap 
the adjoining sheet. 

The new Germania Club in Brooklyn has recently been de- 
corated by Mr. Henry S. Northrop of New York City, the en- 
terprising manufacturer of metal walls and ceilings. The illus- 
tration here given is taken from a photograph of the ceiling of 
the reception room of the club, and gives a good idea of the 
beauty, simplicity and architectural finish of the metal ceilings 



MAHOGANY STAIN.— For a good mahogany stain, there is 
nothing better than a little Vandyke brown, glazed over 
with Victoria lake. After brushing over the wood with 
the former, wipe with a damp cloth; this, by removing color 
from the harder parts where it has less deeply sunk, will cause 
the grain to come out more distinctly than if by the brush 
alone. 



TO IMITATE KOSEWOOD.— Take half a pound of logwood, 
boil it in three pints of water until it is of a very dark 
red, to which "add about half an ounce of salt of tartar, 
and when boiling hot, stain your wood, with two or three coats, 
taking care that it is nearly dry between each ; then with a 
stiff black graining brush make streaks with very deep black 
stain. 
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